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the desiccation of the soil and the disappearance of the fertilizing layer of vegeta-
tion, as a result of which arable cultivation was no longer possible in that
district.
Similar reasons may be urged against the Mark-association theory, It is
most unlikely that the German occupation was accompanied by a rationalization
of land holdings which had originally been divided into private properties under
the Romans. It would have been an enormous undertaking to bring together
all these holdings into anything like a uniform whole. Archaeological research
has shown that the best known " Marks " were on the sites of early pre-Roman
settlements.
The extension of cultivation had gone much farther than used to be supposed.
Some recent scholars go so far as to consider that it was practically complete
before Carolingian times in North-West Germany and in Bavaria, not to mention
the districts of Roman settlement, and that all that took place later was an intensive
internal colonization, in which a substantial beginning had already been made.
It used to be thought that the main characteristic of this early period was
the fact that it was a " closed economy ", in which men lived and worked in
almost complete isolation, in separate self-sufficing units. On the contrary,
however, it has become clear that already in Roman times the scattered plots
of land belonging to a number of landowners were interspersed, even in small
areas, and in single villages.
The highly developed network of roads and ways of communication,
created by the Romans in the first centuries of the Christian era as far as, and
in places even beyond, the limes, for military, commercial, and political reasons,
was not destroyed; it was there to offer on all sides safe means of communication
in early German times. We have seen that in the latter period new undertakings,
such as the great colonization movement, were not only connected with the
Roman settlements and proceeded from them, but actually advanced along the
old Roman roads. The great migratory period brought the peoples closer to
one another and did away with isolation. Recent research into the history of
art has impressively developed this thesis by means of remains of industrial
objets d'art, and the spread of late Roman technique.
The political expansion of Frankish rule, which was extended by King
Theudebert in the first half of the sixth century to Pannonia and to the Adriatic,
and in the North as far as the Saxons and Thuringians, first pointed a way out
of the narrow limits of early tribal life, and must have banished the seclusion of
former times. To this we must add the spread of Christianity and especially
of Catholicism. As its name implies, it tends to cast a wide net and aims at
distant results. In this period of early German culture, it was not only in religious
life that its peculiarly international tendencies were at work; it had also a levelling
and socialistic effect on material existence and on the law. It bridged over the
special features of the various political institutions, and created over their heads
a self-contained series of interests and efforts which were everywhere the same.
But what about the small individual farms ? Were they not isolated ?
Scholars were led astray in this matter by the old interpretation of the Hufe,
and still more perhaps by the descriptions of the social bases of German political
life in that early age. If the German land occupation were imagined as taking
place by means of settlements of free men with equal rights on a family basis,
and if the single Hufe were the measure of private ownership, which fell equally